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sack at the bottom of their hole, and, when the young 
hatch out, take them on their back and carry them 
about, as I have often seen them. I have, however, never 
discovered any such egg-sack, though I dug out many 
of their holes. It may be that I did not dig them up at 
the proper time to find their eggs. They are too filthy 
when confined, or I would send you a live one. 

Two or three species of Mygale carry a sack well filled 
with eggs, attached to the tip of their abdomen ; and 
when the young ones hatch out, they take them on their 
backs and carry them like the Mygale Hentzii. There 
is one species of the family that constructs an exceedingly 
curious gossamer nest in a hole in the ground. It first 
digs the hole about six inches deep, and then lines it 
thickly to the bottom with a very fine white web, finishing 
it with a cunningly wrought and very neatly fitting trap- 
door, having hinges and a string to fasten it on the in- 
side. This type of spiders is very rare in Middle Texas. 



THE LAND SNAILS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

BY EDWAED S. MORSE. 
(Continued from page 315.) 

We continue our descriptions of New England Land 
Snails, with a species very common in certain portions of 
the West and South, though of very rare occurrence in 
New England. 

Helix suppeessa 8ay. (Fig. 25.) Shell thin and 
pellucid; yellowish horn-color, polished ; Kg 25. 

spire flat. Whorls six, closely revolving ; ^ C^^^H 
suture distinct ; lip simple, thickened with- ^-^=^3/ 

in. Base of shell rather convex 5 near the aperture 
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opaque, and yellowish white. Umbilicus absent, or 
hardly apparent in adult specimens. Within the aper- 
ture on the outer lip are one or two long thin teeth. 
Diameter of shell about one-fourth of an inch. Animal 
bluish black, upper tentacles long and delicate. A mi- 
nute slit on the extremity of the body exudes mucus 
freely when the snail is crawling. 

This species can at once be distinguished from all the 
others to be described, by the peculiar teeth in the aper- 
ture. Common in the Middle States and Ohio. It has 
been found in the extreme western part of Connecticut. 
Mr.W. G. Binney states that he has generally found them 
in open fields at the roots of grass, and not under decaying 
stumps and rotten bark. 

Helix concava Say. (Figs. 26, 27.) Shell de- 
pressed, whitish horn-color. Whorls five, flattened 
Figs. 26,27. above, rounded below; suture very dis- 
tinct. Umbilicus wide and deep, reveal- 
ing all the volutions to the apex. Aper- 
ture rounded, slightly flattened above. 
Usual diameter one-half an inch. Animal 
grayish, disk dusty white, with reddish dis- 
colorations. Found in nearly every State 
in the Union ; quite rare in New England. 
This species is peculiar in its habits. It lives in the 
dark woods, and is a regular cannibal in its propensities. 
Its body is long, slender, and worm-like. Its jaw has a 
sharp projecting point to cut and tear its prey, and the 
teeth on the tongue are unusually long and pointed, and 
well adapted to subserve its rapacity. It lives on the 
flesh of other snails. With its long and slender body, it 
insinuates its head into the aperture of the shell, the 
inmate of which it is about to devour. The victim with- 
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draws far within the shell, but in vain. Its enemy slowly 
approaches, and the hapless victim having no barrier to 
interpose, nor any line of retreat open, is actually de- 
voured bit by bit. We remember collecting a lot of rare 
snails in the backwoods of Maine. Wishing to study 
them, they were unsuspectingly placed in a box of moist 
earth containing a few specimens of our cannibal snail. 
Imagine our astonishment and indignation on examining 
the box a few days after, and finding our special rarities 
completely destroyed, only a few empty shells remain- 
ing as tokens of the cannibal feast. We could almost see 
the murderers smacking their slimy chops and begging 
for more. 

Other species are known which possess this desire for 
animal food, and the collector in France oftentimes se- 
cures a goodly number of specimens by placing a piece 
of fresh meat \n the woods, the odor of the meat attract- 
ing certain species ; for snails apparently possess, in a 
considerable degree, the faculty of smell, and will, with 
nice discrimination, select from a parcel of leaves those 
most succulent and agreeable. 

Helix indentata Say. (Fig. 28.) Shell flattened, 
thin, pellucid, highly polished, whitish, sometimes pink- 
ish. Whorls four, rapidly enlarging, mg.2& 
with regular impressed lines radiating ^^ (jjl~ 
from the suture, reaching nearly to the V^7 ^^ 
base of the shell. Lip simple, extending to the centre 
of the shell at its base. Umbilicus absent, though its 
region is indented. Diameter of shell nearly one-fifth 
of an inch. Animal bluish black. Inhabits deep woods 
in the Northern, Middle, and Western States. This beau- 
tiful species is not common. It can readily be distin- 
guished from allied species by its closed umbilicus. 
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We refer our readers to the early papers on this sub- 
ject in this Magazine, where an explanation of the terms 
used in these descriptions may be found. 

The brevity of these papers is owing to their being 
intended principally for those who are making, or wish 
to make collections in this entertaining branch of natural 
history, and are offered as guides to them. Hopes are 
entertained that others may be led to form collections, 
from the brief hints thrown out respecting the hiding- 
places of these almost obscure animals. Many who spend 
their leisure time in solving illustrated riddles, and de- 
rive, as the result of their labor, simply an answer, would 
find that the expenditure of half the brain-work, if ap- 
plied to the identification of the fruits of a day's ramble 
in the woods, would furnish not only a healthier intellec- 
tual enjoyment, but, with proper training, lead to an 
endless pleasure in the contemplation of the boundless 
wealth of creation. 

St. Augustine has truthfully written that "every species 
of animal has beauties peculiar to itself. The more man 
considers them, the more they engage him to adore the 
Author of Nature, who has made everything in wisdom, 
who has subjected everything to His power, and whose 
goodness governs the whole." 



THE HAND AS AN UNRULY MEMBER. 

BY BUBT G. WILDER, M. D. 

Natural History is not now the simple thing it was 
a century ago. Leaving out of view the two great depart- 
ments of Botany and Mineralogy, it then consisted of a 



